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VII.— PRAEVARICATIO AND DELIRIUM. 

The modern lexicons, Festus, the younger Pliny, and Cicero 
are not concordant about the precise meaning of praevaricatio, 
and it is more than likely they are all astray. Festus ignores 
etymology when he equates praevaricari and praetergredi: 
Praevaricatores a praetergrediendo sunt vocitati (Harper 
s. v.) ; the younger Pliny likewise fails to hit the mark with 
praeteritio : Praevaricatio est transire dicenda ; pr. etiam 
cursim et breviter attingere quae sunt inculcanda, infigenda, 
repetenda (Ep. i, 20,2) ; Cicero's definition ranks even lower 
since he fails to account either for the prefix or for the 
difference of quantity between varus and varius: Praevari- 
cator significat eum qui in contrariis causis quasi varie esse 
positus videatur (Part. Or. 36, 126). 

The statement of the lexicons, that ' ploughing a crooked 
furrow ' is the primitive idea, seems to depend upon the elder 
Pliny: Arator, nisi incurvus, praevaricatur. Inde tralatum 
hoc crimen in forum. Ibi utique caveatur ubi inventum est 
(xviii iq, 49, 179). Yet this passage hardly puts the accepted 
interpretation beyond doubt. In the ancient writers on agri- 
culture we have as yet failed to find trace of the modern fad 
of the straight furrow. What Columella insists upon is the 
necessity of walking in the furrow : Bubulcum per prcscis- 
sum ingredi oportet (2, 2, 25). Pliny may then mean to say: 
' The plowman, unless he bends over the plow, cannot walk in 
the furrow.' As for the enlightening statement that the word 
was invented in the field and transferred to the forum, two 
reasons appear for thinking this incorrect, first, the prefix and, 
second, the deponent form. The rustic term was probably 
the active verb varicare, to straddle, to walk with the feet 
wide apart, comparable to claudicare, to walk with a limp. 
Both varicare and varus, the opposite of ' bow-legged ', are 
fairly common : Quintilian says that to walk so is vulgar and 
disgusting (Inst. 11, 3, 125) ; Horace explains by varus the 
phrase distortis cruribus (Sat. 1, 3,47) ; and Varro says of the 
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legs of dogs cruribus rectis et potius varis quam vatiis (R. R. 
2, 9, 4) ; and an A-shaped carpenter's truss is called vara. 

Pliny does, of course, give us the clue. Some shrewd old 
farmer like Cato, vir bonus peritus dicendi, who would leave 
his villa of a spring morning to defend a friend before the 
praetor in a neighboring town, must have coined the term, 
with a just appreciation of the force of the prefix and the 
deponent form to stigmatize a course of duplicity deliberately 
entered upon. The prevaricator is one who by previous ar- 
rangement proceeds to ' straddle ' the case and cooperate with 
his adversary. The real lawyers knew very well that the 
term signified straddling, or rather forestraddling : Qui prae- 
varicatur ex utraque parte consistit (Dig. 47, 15, 1 ; cf. 3, 2,4). 

Confirmatory evidence of the prominence given in Roman 
thought to the necessity of walking in the furrow is afforded 
by the words delirare and delirium, and here it is Pliny again 
who tells that they denote a straying from the furrow {lira) 
(xviii 20, 49, 180). Note the active delirare, like varicare 
and claudicare, of an unconscious or involuntary fault as 
compared with the deponent praevaricari, deliberate wrong- 
doing. The latter belongs to characterizing deponents like 
morari loaf, and grassari swagger. 

At the same time it may be noted that lira probably denoted 
the line or groove in the plank used with the plumb-line to 
ascertain the perpendicular. Hence Ausonius : nil ut deliret 
amussis (Idyll. 16, 11 ; also in Oxford text of Appendix Ver- 
giliana, Vir Bonus). The plumb-line must have been ex- 
tremely familiar to a nation so much given to building and 
engineering as the Romans ; it figured as a symbol of Neces- 
sitas (Mau-Kelsey Pompeii, p. 391), as also to the Hebrews 
(Amos 7, 7 ff.). We are rather inclined to think that to 
many people delirare may have meant ' out of plumb ', but 
Pliny's assertion of the rustic connotation cannot be gainsaid, 
and both may have had currency. However this may be, 
there can be little doubt that ' to prevaricate ' is ' to straddle 
beforehand '. 
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